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PIOUS INDIAN WOMEN. 

The above Picture is the frontispiece to a litt!e book, entitled, 
“ Narratives of the lives of Pions Indian Women who lived on 
Mariha’s Vineyard more than a hundred years ago.’’ Writ- 
ten by Rev. EXPERIENCE MAYHEW, Minister on that Island, 
and certified by the good Ministers of Boston at that time. 

There are fifteen Narratives in this Book. We szelect the one 
which the Picture is intended to illustrate, though there are oth- 
ers perhaps more interesting. 

This will be a very good Book for-Sabbath Schoo} Libraries. 
It is for sale by Mr. James Lorine, 132 Washington Street. 
ASSANNOOSHQUE, 

Called by the English Old Sarah; who died in Edgartown, 
; about the year 1708. 

Who the parents of this woman were I know not; 
she was once married, and her hnsband was com- 
monly called by the English, James Cowkeeper ; 
but he died before I had an opportunity to have 
any acquaintance with him; nor have I heard any 
thing remarkable concerning him. But good old 
Sarah, his widow, was so observable a person, that 
many, both English and Indians, had some knowl- 
edge of \her. And I think every one that was ac- 
quainted With her, esteemed her as a person of un- 
doubted honesty and piety. 

She was a serious professor of religion, one that 
gave herself up to God, joining herself to the Indi- 
an Church here, of which she was long a member. 
Nor was she ever known, as [ can hear of, to do 
any thing that was the occasion of offence to the 
church to which she joined ; or any other of God’s 
people, whether English or Indians. She would 
not marry after her husband died, but chose to live 
ina state of widowhood, saying, that if she marri- 
ed again, she might bring such troubles upon her- 
self, as living a single life she might be free from. 

She was a person of great industry, kept her wig- 
wam or Indian house in very good repair, and was 
generally well provided with all things necessary 
for the support of her family; sothat she brought 
up her children comfortably, both as to food and 
raiment, though there were a considerable number 
ofthem. She kept a very hospitable house, enter- 
taining with much kindness and bounty such as 
came to visit her. Persons of the best quality 
among the Indians, used frequently to lodge at her 
house, when they happened to be near the place 
where she lived. She was very observable for her 
charity and compassion to the poor, which she ma- 
nifested by feeding them when they were hungry, 
Visiting them when they were sick; and in many 
other ways she was able to help @nd relieve them. 

She took particular care of poor fatherless and 
motherless children: when she heard of any such 
under suffering circumstances,she used to lead them 
to her own house, & there keep them, till they could 
in some other way be provided for. [See Picture. ] 


When any of her own household complained, as’ 
sometimes they did, that she gave away too liberal- | 
ly to others what was provided for the use of her, 
own family, she used to tell them there was. no dan-| 
ger in giving fuod to such as needed it; for to such | 
as did so, God would send more, when more was | 
necessary: which she ever found to be a truth. : 
And thus the character of this woman exactly an- | 
swers the signification of ber Indian name, a wo-! 
man that is a giver of foolti#- 
But the charity of this woman to her neighbors | 
did not only appear in what she did fur the supply- | 
ing of their bodily wants ; she was also remarkable | 
for the care she took of their souls, and this appear- | 
ed in her faithfully doing that which God’s peo- | 
ple are called to, when they are required to exhort | 
one another daily, lest any of them should be har- | 
dened through the deceitfulness of sin. She had | 
courage to do her duty, and such a hatred of every 
evil and sinful way, that she would not willingly let 
any misconduct go unreproved ; and I have been | 
well assured, that not only common people, but 
even her superiors, such as magistrates, Sidi 
and others, were by her admonished as fathers, | 
when they did amiss; all her admonitions being 
managed with such prudence and compassion, that 
none could be justly offended at her, aud so effect- 
ually that she had scarcely ever occasion to proceed 
any further than the first step inthe rule given by 
our Savior, in Matt. xviii. 15. 

Nor was the person I am speaking of one that 
neglected her duty towards God, while she so faith- 
fully performed that which she owed to mankind. 

She therefore constantly upheld the worship of 
God in her family, praying fervently every morning 
and evening in it herself, unvess there were any oth- 
er person present for whom it might be more prop- 
er. And though it were her unhappiness that she 
never was taught to read, yet she frequently reques- 
ted others to read the Scriptures in her house ; and 
was a very diligent instructer of her children, in 
those things in which she was able to teach them : 
and there were some of thom that proved pious per- 
sons, particularly her son Samuel, and two of her 
daughters. ‘Though she lived remote from the 
place of public worship, yet she went so often to it, 
as to nrake it evident, that she had a great love to 
God’s house and ordinances. 

She was sick a considerable time before she di- 
ed ; and her deportment was all that time suitable 
to the description already given of the last part of 
her life. I cannot now obtain a very particular ac- 
count of her last words, but I am in general inform- 
ed, that she prayed earnestly to God, hoped sted fast- 
ly in his mercy, through her only Redeemer, and 
was willing to leave this world and go to Christ. 
She exhorted her relations and neighbors to fear 
the Lord and serve him, and to depart from all ini- 
quity, especially the sin of drunkenness, which as 
she avoided it herself, so she could not endure it 
in othegs. 

Thus as this woman lived the life of the righteous, 
so her last end was like his, peaceful and happy. 
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NARRATIVE. 








From the American Citizen. 

The following account of a neglected wife is worthy of the at- 
tention of all our young unmarried friends. Multitades marry 
from freak and fancy, without having any solid esteem for the 
persons to whom they connect themselves for life. Rational and 
accountable beings, befure they engage themselves in a marriage 
contract, should consult their judgment and conscience no less 
than their heart. 


THE WIFE. 
To a fond and confiding girl, few hours ate so 
full of buoyancy and hope, of kindness and affec- 





tion,as those of courtship ; and few it: may be truly 





said are so important to their future welfare and hap 
piness. In her lover she too often sces all that is 
worthy and respectable in man; the ardor of her 
affection softens the most offensive traits of char- 
acter, and obliterates all minor failings. Whatev- 
er she may have collected from poetry, is brcught 
in aid of her imagination, which pictures, in the 
most glowing colors, the character of a husband, 
and her affection persuades her that in her lover 
she has found a perfect representative of this ideal 
picture. + 

In dreams of confidence in the prudence of her 
choice, and delightful anticipations of succeeding 
years of affection and happiness, she is led to the al- 
tar; and how often, alas! does one short year bring 
home to her aching bosom, the sad reality of the 
falsity and emptiness of her hopes of all mutual love, 
tender assiduity and mutual affection? Yesterday 
the lover was all attention, and love marked every 
action ; to-day the husband is cold, distant, and 
neglectful, preferring the company of the worthless 
and dissipated to that of her, who but a few days 
since, he flattered himself was dearer to him than 
all the world beside. 

I can hardly picture to myself a situation more 
truly heartrending and deplorable, than that of a fe- 
male who has found every want anticipated, and 
every reasonable wish gratified under the paternal 
roof, with the warm confidence of youth to repose 
on the bosom of affection, but finding her confi- 
dence betrayed, her affection slighted, and herself 
with a helpless offspring left to struggle with un- 
kindness, poverty and want. Such alas! is too of- 
ten the case in this world of uncertainty, where we 
find, mixed with the kindest blessings of our heav- 
enly Father, evils which almost stagger our strong- 
est faith. 

In my boyish days, when every thing was bright 
and sunny, and pleasure sported in beautiful per- 
spective before me, I sometimes wandered to a 
neighboring farm house, to pass an idle hour with 
its lovely and innocent inmates, who were as 
thoughtless and cheerful as myself. Among these 
beautiful girls was one more advanced in age than 
the rest, whose modesty and. blooming beauty was 
the admiration and envy of the village throng. 
Twenty winters have passed over my head since I 
saw her sporting on the green; and yet, at this dis- 
tant day, I cannot recollect her sylph like form, her 
sprightly manner, and her affectionate smile, with- 
out a thrill of delight. 

Eliza’s hand had been often solicited by her 
equals, and even by those whose fortunes were much 
superior to her own, but none were able to win her 
heart. About her twentieth year she met, at a 
friend’s, a young gentleman who had recently come 
to reside in the neighborhood ; his figure was ele- 
gant, his features regular, and his whole appear- 
ance such, as, at first sight, was calculated to excite 
the affections of a young, inexperienced and sus- 
ceptible girl. He was flippant, bold and even bois- 
terous; which, to one unacquainted with the world, 
might indicate a degree of spirit; hut it was in fact, 
nothing but the ebullition of an irritable and petu- 
lant temper. Tothis man Eliza became most pas- 
sionately attached—he offered her his hand and it 
was accepted, in opposition to the advice and en- 
treaties of her parents. 

It was about this time I left the paternal roof, 
and new scenes and increasing cares almost oblit- 
erated the beautiful Eliza from my recollection. 

During one of the inclement nights of our New 
England winters, I was called to an obscare part of 
the city to visit,professionally, a poor helpless wretch 
who was pining with disease produced by intempe- 





rance. As I gat by the bed of the sufferer, I heard 
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in the adjoining room the voice of a female plead- | She continued, for several months longer, to! and her little associates, has been borne to the sj. 
ing with great earnestness with one who seemed to| keep her feelings to herself. At length a revival lent grave. The teachers in reviewing her short 
be the employer of her husband. “ For heaven’s | commenced in the place, aud a large number came history, do it with a mournful pleasure ; and though 
sake,” she said, ‘‘ do keep back every cent you can | forward, on two different sacramental occasions, ' she gave every evidence of fitness for a better world 


-~ wm 


of his earnings. 
pocket ever finds its way here. ‘The tippling shop 
and tavern take all. It is hard,and perhaps wrong, 
to speak of one’s husband thus. 
when I did not believe it possible. 


Not a shilling that enters his| and united themselves to the people of God. A) 
third meeting of the kind was appointed. 
this time she had, unknown to her father, attended 
The time was| several meetings, aud felt an ardent desire to make | 
But what am | | a public profession of her attachment to the Lord | 
Where ain [ to seek sustenance, clothing, | Jesus Christ. 


During 


yet they regret her early departure; for with a 
mind so open for instruction, and a heart so alive 
to her spiritual concerns, they indulged a pleasin 


‘hope that future years would manifest a decided 


attachment to the best of causes. It may be saiq 


th rn - &, 


man 


to do? Prompted by this feeling, she at|of her as of Timothy of old, that from a child she 
and fuel for these my freezing and starving chilc-| length ventured to make known her situation to a)‘ knew the holy scriptures, which were able to 


ren? But, my dear sir,” she continued, her sobs | Christian neighbor, and requested him to send for) make her wise unto salvation.” Her attendance 
almost suffocating her, ‘‘ this is but a part of what | a Minister, who might converse with and advise her. | at the school was very constant; and indeed she 
I suffer. OI could sustain myself under these trials | [t was at this time that I became acquainted with| was always so early, as to be there at the opening 
—I could live cheerfully with him and affectionately | her. Ter situation was found to be a difficult one.| of the school. In committing to memory hymns 
under all the vicissitudes of fortune, if I could only | On the one hand, she believed it to be her duty, and | catechisms, aad portions of scripture, she not ial : 
receive the love and kindness which is a wife’s due.” | esteemed it an inestimable privilege to come for-| excelled most others, but the teachers: have been . 
[ inquired the name of her who had so strongly | ward with the people of God, and make an open | surprised how she could remember so much. The ’ 
excited my sympathy. In a moment the beautiful | profession of her {axlp in Christ. On the other} last Sabbath she was at school, only three days be- 
Eliza flitted before my mind—she who at twenty | hand, she expected that as soon as her father should | fore she died,she repeated 70 verses of scripture 
years was so beau:iful, so affectionate, and so happy, | hear of it, he would iinmediately banish her from | and several hymns; and this was not more than d 
that most persons might have envied her lot. I his house; and she feared he would be so enraged | she learned week after week. Though she was . 
arose with an indistinct feeling that I should meet| as to take her life. She was a young /ady—no| only eleven years of age, she had repeated at school 
something that my youthful mind was wont to con-| friend or acquaintance to whom she could go; if/all the following pieces: Watts’ First Catechism; : 
template with such delight. I entered the room,but ; she was a young man, she could do any way; but| Watts’ Second Catechism; Milk for Babes; the J 
what did I see? The shadow of her whose early | as it was, she knew, not what to do, nor where to| Assembly’s Catechism with Proofs ; Lloyd’s Bible ‘ 
dawn was the promise of earthly bliss. Would to| go; besides, she expected it would be the means| Catechism, with chapter and verse; 172 hymns in 
God it had never been my lot to have thus encuun- | of destroying the peace and happiness of her fath-| her own little hymn book ; many of Watts’ Hymns; f 
tered her who, in youth, had left such a magic and | er’s family. Never will the feelings be forgotten|the whole of the four Gospels; the Acts of the h 
undying spell on my mind. that were excited in hearing her own affecting | Apostles ; and when she died she was going through t 
statement of her situation. I had never before|the Psalms. The last Hymn she repeated at the \ 
thought it possible fur an individual, in this land of| school was, . 
=== SEE = | freedom, to be placed in circumstances so trying. “ There is an hour when I must die, 
CONVERSION OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC LADY. A great many questions were addressed to her, Nor do I know how soon a" come, , 
eee Oe Sees one Seah neat our West-| particularly upon those points on which it was ex- awa ae a | 
edseated bo the Reman Cusholie thith, tas bed boon ieteed by pected she would have retained erross from the bi-| 1) hep was exemplified the fulfilment of a verse 
the perusal of the Bible alone to renounce her errors, and to | 4S of education ; but her views were found to be she often repeated and which she seemed much 
remarkably correct, although she had no one to in- , 


hecome a truly pious Christian. Ina letter to the Secretary of to feel 
enw ible Socie rel : Sue navtionlars « : o feel— 
the Americar Bible Society, he relates the following particnlars struct her; no books bet Catholic ones to read, <n iin a weil, wtneeielen, 
except that small portion of the New Testament 


She was early intended for the convent; but Let my first years be past ; 
while she was yet young, her father determined on | which had fallen into her hands, and the teachings That I may give for every day, 
removing from Ireland to this country, and at her} of hat Spirit which has alienh tin eeh tm ae Some good account at last.” 
own earnest entreaties, brought her with him.| gard to making a public profession of religion, at At home she had a little library of her own, con- 
Her father is a very wicked man, but bigotedly at-| that time, she was advised to seek direction at the | isting of rewards, and other books. Regularly at 
tached to the forms and ceremonies of his church, | throne of Grace, and’ act much according to her | Seve" o’clock, and until eight, she would lay aside 
and she was trained up to believe that there was| own convictions of duty ; that if she would prefer | all other work, and devote this hour to reading and 
salvation in no other, ‘I'o these sentiments she con-| wajiinz until spring, to see if Divine Providence getting her tasks. Her favorite book was the life 
tinued firmly attached until about two years ago, | did not open some eae the bee. be might, perhaps of Mary Forbes; many are the hours she spent in 
when she was arrested and brought to the knowl-| be best for her to do so. This appeared, at the | reading this book, and in her life she appeared to 
edge of the truth, in the following manner: A lit-|iime, to be a relief to her mind. | Her case was| Set her before her as an example, and frequently 
tle boy, from one of the neighbors, had carelessly | made the subject of prayer by the few who had be-| mentioned how Mary Forbes would have acted. 
dropped a part of the New Testament, while at| come acquainted with her situation, that she might The Bible was not read by her in an indifferent 
play in the house; this met her eye, she commen- | be directed in the path of duty, and that the “ Lord | ™anner ;_ bat the remarks ‘she frequently made, 
ced reading, became interested, and concealing it | would cause the wrath of man to praise him, and the showed that she wished to understand it. One 
from the rest of the family, for fear of the displeas-| remainder restrain.” But on Monday, of "the sac-| instance shall be mentioned. When reading about 1 
ure of her father, she took opportunities to read|ramental season which followed, she came to the|the woman of Samaria, she said, “* Christ must needs 
it through. The Scriptures, ‘‘ without note or] minister of the church and expressed a desire to|g° through Samaria,” Her father noticing that she 
comment,” she had never before seen, or at best, | join the church at that time; declared her willing-|4Welt upon these words, said, “ And why must he ‘ 
never read, and considered it a sin to do so. But| ness to cast herself upon the Lord, and meet what-|"eeds go?” She replied, ““ Because he had a poor 
in reading this small portion of the word of God, | ever trials the Lord might see best to lay upon, !ost sinner to meet there.” She had lately learned to 
she became convinced that the sentiments in which | her ;_ she said she might not live till spring, and mark, and determined, whatever was the text last ) 
| 
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she had been educated, and the religion which she | that she had gone against the convictions of her| Whit-Monday, it should be put vpon her sampler. 

had embraced, would not answer in the last great | own conscience too long already. She was accor- It was, therefore, a great disappointment, when on 

day. She had been “alive without the law, but|dingly received into the church, and still con-|#¢count of the rain she returned without hearing @ 

when the commandment came,” she found that she | tinues a consistent member of the same. A Bible|S¢™mon. She wrought, however, another text which 

was “ dead in trespasses and sins.” Through the | was obtained from the Bible Society in that place, | She afterwards heard preached from. She was, as 7 

instrumentality of his ‘‘ quick and powerful word,” | and presented to her, with many prayers that He | usual, at the school, the Sabbath previous to her : 

the Spirit si convinced her of sin, of righteousness, who had commen a good work in her through death, and then appeared ‘ in good health. On | 

and of a judgment to come.” For a long time she | the instrumentality of his word, would continue to | Monday she complained a little, but went as usual 

was in great distress and anxiety of mind, in regard | « sanctify her through his truth” She received it| *? the school on that day ; however, she called two | 

to her sou!’s salvation; but knowing her father’s | with tears of gratitude, but remarked, she should of her school-fellows, and said to one of them, , 

disposition, and the sentiments of the rest of the | be obliged to keep it from the knowledge of her| ‘’ Hannah, I shall not live long—I shall die soon! | 

family, she was afraid to let her feelings be known | father. In the last great day, it is believed, she I should like to be carried to the grave by my } 

to any one. In this situation she continued for | will be found another evidence in addition to the |‘*chers, and buried at Zion Chapel, and that hymn 

several months, with no friend to whom she dared | numerous ones that have gone before, of the truth be sung, | 
| 
| 
| 





communicate her distress, with no book that she | of that declaration of our Savior, “ the words that Wik ae dcochaagey 
could read for instruction, with nothing but that : 


small portion of the Testament, which had so pro- 
videntially fallen into her hands, to guide her. This 
she read, with many tears, over and over again. 
At length she experienced, as she trusts, the par- 
doning love of God, through a crucified Savior ; 
and found that same portion of God’s word, which 
had been as “ barbed arrows” to her soul, as so 
many “‘ leaves from the tree of life, for the heal- 


That quickly die away,” &c. 

In the evening she was worse, and continued 8 
through the following day. As she lay, she began 
repeating, 

** Jesus can make a dying bed,” &c, 
but was not able to finish the verse. She said to 
her father, ‘‘ Christ is the Good Shepherd, He 
carries the lambs in his bosom.” At another time, 


I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” 








OBITUARY. 


From a British Sabbath School Report. 
MARY LINLEY, 
A little girl in Brightside school, in October 








ing” of her wounded spirit. 








1828, was very unexpectedly removed from us by 
‘death, and, to the grief of her parents, her teacher, 


her father said to her, ‘“‘ Mary, I hope you do not 




















neglect prayer.” She replied, “No, father.” He 
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said, “what do you pray for?” She replied,’ 
“That God would fit me for heaven.” On Wednes- 
day, a little before she died, her father said, ‘* Can 
you say, Mary,that you sincerely love Jesus Christ?” 
She said, ‘‘ Yes, father, I can sincerely.” In this 
state of mind, at eight o’clock the same evening, 
she drew her last breath. 
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From the New-York Mentor. 
CONVERSATIONS ON THE MIND. 

Mrs. B. What are you doing, Emily ? 

Emily. I am thinking, Madam. 

Mrs. B. And pray what is thinking? 

Emily. Thinking, is—[after a pause} think- 
ing,—let me see—well, I declare, I cannot tell 
what thinking is; I have never given it a thought. 

Mrs. B. And yet you often think, do you not? 

Emily. I believe 1 am always thinking. If we 
do anything without thought, we are sure to do it 
wrong. 

Mrs. B. Is it not curious, then, that a thing 
so important as this—without the aid of which 
you can do nothing,—has never claimed your at- 
tention ? 

Emily. It is, indeed, very strange; and I now 
feel a great curiosity to know what thought is, and 
how itis performed. When I walk, I know that 
the operation is performed by my feet; and if I 
take hold of any thing, then I use my hands; and 
as to seeing, hearing, smelling and tasting, I can 
tell by what organs these functions are performed ; 
butas to thought—I have been thinking all my 
life—and know nothing at all about it.t 

Mrs. B. Thinking, my dear, is said to be an 
operation of the mind. Now, as to the mind, all | 
can satisfactorily teach you, is—what it is not; 
namely it is not the body. ‘T’o show you that your 
bodily powers are but instruments of a something, 
existing within you, and directing their actions, 
will be an easy matter; and this itis we call 
the mind.—You have said, that when you walk, you 
know that operation to be performed by your feet. 
Very well, then. But do your feet walk when 
they please and where they please? Do you not 
first think, and is there not a something which di 
rects the feet which way they shall go? For in- 
stance, before you came to see me this morning. 
Did you not first think of me, then” wish to visit 
me, and finally determine to do so; and your feet, 
which brought you here were not, [ am sure, con- 
sulted about it. 

Emily. Indeed, that is very plain. I can see 
the legs are but instruments of walking, when and 
where some directing power within us pleases. 

Mrs. B. But the hands,—let us see what they 
are. You go into the garden, and ona low branch 
ofthe tree, within your reach, you perceive a fine 
large apple.—Do your hands stretch themselves 
out to pluck that apple of their own accord? or 

; tather, if you observe, do not your eyes see it,— 
and then you wish, and then determine to have it; 
and your hands have, surely, no choice to refuse 
getting it for you? 

Enily. But is it not the eye, then, which, see- 
ing the beauty of the apple, sets the hands to pluck 
it! 


Mrs, B. Notso, my dear child. The office of 
the eye, and the part which it performs in the busi- 
ness, 1 think I can very plainly show you.—Stand 
before that looking-glass; you now see yourself 
reflected in that glass; the color of your dress; 
the height of your person, and the shape and ap- 
pearance of every feature; just as you are in reali- 
ty. Even so, the shape and color of things are re- 
flected on what is called the retina of the eye.— 
But you know the looking-glass does not perceive 
the colors and the shapes of the things it reflects ; 
itis the person who looks into it, that sees them: 


t It is the opinion of the great English phil r, Locke, that 
one great reason why the operations of the mind are so little un- 
» is, we are not taught to notice aud examine 

them from our youth. It is our wish to set our youthful readers 
“pon this task, by explaining, in a simple way, what is thought to 
be the nature and powers of the mind. We flatter ourselves it 
"ay be done in a way comprehensible by the youthful capacity. 


| 











and even so, we must suppose, it is that which we 
call the mind, that sees and admires the beauty of 
the apple reflected on the retina of the eye. 
Emily. Indeed, Madam, I think you must be 
right; for as you have shown me my hands and 
my feet are merely instruments serviceable to some 


| directing power, why should we suppose the eye, 


or any of the other organs of sense, to be more than 
instruments of the same directing power? 

Mrs. B. From each of the organs of sense, 
there are nerves which convey impressions to the 
brain, which is said to be the seat of thought, but 
that the brain itself thinks, we have no more ground 
to assert, than that the retina of the eye itself per- 
ceives the objects which it reflects. ‘This perceiv- 
ing, directing power within us then, is what we 
call the mind; and it is by this that the wonderful 
operation of thinking is performed. In future con- 
versations we will enter further into the nature of 
thought, and of the various faculties of the mind. 

In the mean time, let me beg of you to notice 
in yourself the nature of its operations. You look 
upon an object, you think upon it, you desire to 
have it, and the feet and hands become instantly the 
passive instruments of the inward power.—Reflect 
on these things till we meet again. W. 
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THE LOBSTER. 

A Lobster has a difficulty in its constitution so 
great, that one could hardly conjecture beforehand, 
how nature would dispose of it. In most animals, 
the skin grows with their growth. If, instead of a 
soft skin, there be a shell, still it admits of a grad- 
ual enlargement. If the shell, as in the tortoise, 
consists of several pieces, the accession of sub- 
stance is made at the sutures. Bivalve shells 
grow bigger by receiving an accretion at the edge: 
it is the same with spiral shells at their mouth. 
The simplicity of their form admits of this. But 
the lobster’s shell being applied to the limbs of the 
body, as well as to the body itself, allows not of 
either of the modes of growth which are observable 
in other shells. Its hardness resists expansion ; 
and its complexity renders it incapable of increas- 
ing its size by addition of substance to its edge. 
How, then, was the growth of the lobster to be 
provided for? Was room to be made in the old 
shell, or was it to be successively fitted with new 
ones? If a change of shell became necessary, 
how was the lobster to extricate himself from his 
present confinement? How was he to uncase his 
buckler, or draw his legs out of his boots? The 
process, which fishermen have observed to take 
place, is as follows. At certain seasons, the shell 
of the lobster grows soft; the animal swells its bo- 
dy; the seams open, and the claws burst at the 
joints. When the shell is thus become loose upon 
the body, the animal makes a second effort, and 
by a tremulous, spasmodic motion, casts it off. In 
this state, the liberated but defenceless fish, retires 
into the holes in the rock. The released body 
now suddenly pushes its growth. In about eight 
and forty hours, a fresh concretion of humour upon 
the surface, i. e. a new shell, is formed, adapted in 


every part to the increased dimensions of the ani- 


mal. This wonderful mutation is repeated every 
year.— Paley. 








MORALITY. 








CRUELTY. 

Not long ago, says one, I met with a cruel youth, 
whom 1 can never forget, but whom I never de- 
sire to see again. I will describe him to you, so 
that if you should chance to see such a one, you 
may get out of his way as quickly as you can. 

Passing by a large house, I heard swearing and 
shouting. When I looked to the place whence 
the noise came, I saw, upon the grass plat, a boy, 
well dressed, in the midst of a croud of ragged 
youths. They were setting some dogs to worry a 
cat. All that stood round appeared pleased, and 
laughed aloud, when one of the dogs tore the cat, 
and made it bleed in a most shocking manner. I 
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Called to him, but he seemed as if he did not hear 
me, and went on with his savage sport, till the poor 
cat crawled away full of wounds. 
Of a young woman, who was at hand, I inquired 
who he was, that I might go and inform his friends 
of his behavior. ‘O,’’ said she, “ it is of no use; 
he is known for his hard heart; his friends never 
try to break him of it. I have known him from a 
little one, and he has always been so. Poor boy ! 
he may be rich, but he will never be beloved ; and 
unless he alter his conduct, he will never be fit for 
anything but a butcher. When he could but just 
walk, his great delight was in killing flies; next he 
took great pleasure in sticking beetles through 
with a pin, to make them spin; but he once stuck 
his finger through instead of the beetle; this made 
him spin about the room, and then he left it off. 
Now that he is grown up, he kills frogs, hangs 
cats, and, in short, torments every thing within 
his reach; his cruelties are not to be told, for they 
are repeated every day. He is never better pleas- 
ed than when he can make dogs or game cocks 
fight; and to give pain seems to him a pleasure. 
But, after all, like most cruel people, he is a sad 
coward, is ready to faint at the sight of his own 
blood, and dare not walk across the church yard 
in the dark.” 

Such was the account given me of the cruel boy. 
How should you like him for your play fellow or 
friend 1—Child’s Magazine. 








HISTORY. 








EDEN. 

The first place we read of in the Bible, is a gar- 
den. ‘lhe Lord God created man, and he planted 
a garden; and here he put the first man whom he 
had formed. The name of this garden was Eden; 
the meaning of which is “pleasure” or delight. It 
was a delightful spot ; the sweetest flowers the rich- 
est fruits, and most pleasant shades, in the gardens, 
that we have seen, can give us but a very faint idea 
of what Eden was, in all its beauty and loveliness. 
In our mos: pleasant gardens, thorns and thistles, 
and weeds come up, among the flowers; and cold 
weather and wind destroy the tender blossoms and 
buds; but here there was nothing to hurt or destroy, 
but all was beauty, and all was peace. 

The garden of Eden was in Asia. The exact 
spot where it stood has not been made known to us ; 
but it is supposed to have been in Armenia, one of 
the most beautiful and fertile countries in the world. 
We are told that a river went out of Eden, to water 
the garden, and from thence it was parted into four 
heads or rivers. ‘Io some of these rivers other names 
have been given than those mentioned in the Bible ; 
but one of them, the river Euphrates, is called by 
the same name to the present day. 

The Euphrates rises in the mountains of Armenia, 
near the lake Van or Arissa. It has a winding 
course, in a southerly direction, is united with the 
river Tigris, at Korna, and afterwards falls into the 
Persian Gulf by several mouths. ‘Though there is 
no such river as the Tigris mentioned by Moses, it 
is probably one of the four heads. which flowed 
through the garden of Eden; it is, indeed, gener- 
ally supposed to be the Hiddekel. Upon the banks 
of the river Euphrates, we may believe, stood the 
garden of Eden; thongh no trace of it is now 
remaining. 

After sin entered into this happy place, and Adam 
and Eve, for their transgression, were turned out 
of Eden, a great change took place there. It is 
thought by some that the Lake Arissa now covers 
the spot where Eden once stood. And other parts 
of Asia are also supposed, by some, to have been 
the site of that lovely garden where man first lived. 
We cannot tell ; perhaps God, to show his displeas- 
ure against sin, after man was driven from the gar- 
den, at once destroyed this beautiful: spot, so as to 
leave no traces behind by which we might discover 
where man first offended his Maker by disobeying 
his commands. 

In this world no one can ever find an Eden of 
happiness. But we have a sure promise, and we 








know that there is a fairer and a better country, 
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where those who love the Savior, and follow him 
here, shall have an eternal inheritance and reward. 
There “they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them un- 
to living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.”— Youth's Friend. 














EDITORIAL. 








ON KINDNESS TO THE POOR. 

We wish to allure children to “every thing that 
is lovely and of good report,” by all that we give 
them to read, and by all the examples we present 
to their eyes. ‘The cut which we insert this week 
should teach them to be kind and attentive to the 
poor and sick and afflicted. See that lady, walk- 
ing in the cold to a house of wretchedness and 
want, and speaking kindly to the widowed mother 
and her fatherless children. See how the little 
orphans look up to her and stretch out their hands, 
as if they were entreating for her pity. ‘They shall 
not plead in vain. ‘The lady has not a heart of 
stone, hardened by the love of money, and swelled 
out with sensual indulgence. She felt for the poor 
children before she saw them. Her benevolent 
spirit ‘ stirred her up,” while she was yet comfort- 
able and happy in her own house. She did not 
wait till want and starvation might drive the needy 
to beg at herdoor. She set off from home purpose- 
ly on this errand, ‘‘ to search out the needy, and 
him that had no helper.” She desires the luxury 
of doing good. She will be happy, if she can dry 
the orphan’s tears, and ‘“‘ make the widow’s heart 
to sing for joy.” 

Children, is not that a lovely picture? Is not 
that a charming lady? Would you rather have 
seen a lady in a gay dress, sitting in a chariot 
trimmed with gold and purple, riding in splendor 
to a theatre or a dancing assembly? Would you 
rather have had a picture of a queen in royal ap- 
parel, sitting upon a throne and surrounded by a 
whole court of gay ‘“‘ lords and ladies” to do her 
homage? Behold I show you one more noble than 
the votary of pleasure or even ‘‘ her majesty” on the 
throne. It is one who loves her God, and her neigh- 
bors for his sake. She pities the poor and wretch- 
ed, for Christ’s sake and after his example; and 
it is not less her pleasure than her duty,to “visit the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction, and to 
keep herself unspotted from the world.” The Bi- 
ble no where pronounces blessings on those who sit 
on earthly thrones, nor on those who are “ dressed 
in purple” and “‘ fare sumptuously every day.” But 
it does say, ‘‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” It does say, that ‘‘ it is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive,” and that “* whoso giv- 
eth a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple, 
he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 

We should always imitate those, whose example 
is lovely, and approved in the Bible. What then 
will the little girls do who read the Companion? 
Do they wish to become queens, or rich and proud 
ladies, “living in pleasure” and ‘“‘despising the 
poor?” It would doubtless be better they should 
be left as helpless orphans and beg their bread. 
May God preserve them from both conditions, and 
make them like the pious Indian lady, who, 
like her adored Master, “‘ went about doing good.” 

—- 
ON PARDON. 


**T ask your pardon, Pa,” said little Nancy, who 
had hurt his cheek with her elbow, as she was 
jumping upon his knee and throwing her arm round 
his neck; ‘ [ ask your pardon, Pa,” said she in 
an affectionate and humble tone, and “ kissed his 
cheek to make it well again.” 

Do you ask what such a silly story is put into the 
Companion for? I will tell you; It is for the pur- 
pose Of giving instruction ; and there are few things 
so trivial and even silly, that a child cannot learn 
from them some useful lesson. 

It is a common practice among polite people, 
whether children or adults, for one to beg pardon 





of another when he has done him any slight inju- 
ry, or committed some act of neglect, or forgotten 
some proper act of attention and kindness. You 
may wish to know,whether this practice is right or 
not; and whether you would do well to adopt it 
and forma habit of this kind. It is very well that 
you should know, and [ will give you my thoughts 
about it. 

It is very proper, therefore, that you should be 
kind, attentive, and obliging to all persons about 
you ; that you should remember their rights, and 
respect their feelings, and treat them with delicacy. 
It is right that you should do all this sincerely ; 
not as a polite show, which you can put on to please 
them, .but as the fruit of real kindness of heart. 
Such conduct is required by the laws of politeness, 
and by the rules of the gospel too. Paul admon- 
ishes us to be “‘ kindly affectioned one toward an- 
other, tender-hearted, and courteous.” 

Whegéver you injure, or offend, or grieve one of 
your companions or friends, it is right you should 
be sorry and express your sorrow. If you did it 
from bad feeling or indifference, you should re- 
pent, and condemn your own conduct, and ask his 
forgiveness. Ifyou grieved him through inadvert- 
ence, or mere accident, you cannot blame yourself, 
and need not ask for pardon. If there were the 
léast sin about it, any bad feeling of heart, confess 
it as asin with true sorrow of heart, and be forgiv- 
en. If it was an accident, express your regret, 
and sympathise with; the sufferer; but why should 
you acknowledge a crime which has not been com- 
mitted ; or beg pardon for a moral offence, when it 
had no bad intentions on your part? You perceive 
then, that I would not have you say “‘ I beg your par- 
don,” at every trifling accident. It is sufficient to 
say, ‘‘ Excuse me,” or ‘1 am sorry.” To speak 
of so soleinn a thing as “ pardon” very often, and 
when you mean little or nothing, may have a 
very bad effect on a child. He may come by and 
by to think that pardon itself, even for great sins, 
is nothing very important; and he may perhaps 
imagine that it is not very important wheth- 
er he is pardoned or not. 

I have thought too that some persons are very 
polite, who are not very penitent. I have thought 
so, because they will ask pardon one of another for 
little offences against good breeding, but would do 
very wrong indeed in other things, and say or care 
nothing about it. A gentleman will ask pardon 
for treading unintentionally on his neighbor's toe; 
but will cheat him in a bargain or slander him be- 
hind his back, and never seek his forgiveness, 
Children, who are taught to behave politely in 
company, will ask their parents’ forgiveness very 
civilly for a mistake or an accident ; but will disobey 
their express commands, and when reproved will 
be angry and stubborn. Now such persons may be 
polite gentlemen and ladies, or well-behaved chil- 
dren, in outward appearance ;_ but they cannot be 
penitent believers, or followers of Christ ‘* who did 
no sin, and in whose mouth is no guile.” ‘To con- 
fess little faults to our fellow men, and live in the 
daily commission of great sins, against man and 
against God, is very inconsistent. It is to ‘ pay 
tithes of mint and cummin, while we pass over 
judgment, mercy, and the lore of God.” 

I trust the little girl who was mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, does not allow herself in 
great sins against her parents or any other persons. 
I believe she is much grieved, when she knows 
she has disobeyed her parents, or done any wrong 
to her brothers and sisters. She knows too, that 
sin against God isa dreadful thing, and that she 
must have his pardoning mercy for Christ’s sake, 
or never go into his kingdom. But I am afraid 
she does not mourn for her sins against him as she 
ought, nor confess and forsake them so as to obtain 
mercy and be delivered from all temptation. I hope 
that this little incident will remind her, and all 
children who read about it, of their need of daily 
confessing their sins before God, and imploring his 
mercy in Jesns Christ; so that God may forgive 
her and them all their offences, as freely and as 
kindly as Money's Pa forgave her. Yea, God is 
infinitely more kind to the penitent sinner, than 


ed 


earthly parents can be. “ As the heavens are high 
above the earth, so are his ways above our Ways 
and his thoughts beyond our thoughts.” ‘ 


For the Youth’s Companion, 
MOCK TENDERNESS. 


I was not a little surprised, on reading a communication in the 
> ’ 4 . 
Youth’s Companion of Dec. 15th, under the title of Mock Ten- 
derness,”? at the sentiments which it contained. ‘The object. of 
the writer seems to have been to show the propriety of ailowi 
apprentices to chastise their master’s children ; and the guilt in. 
curred by the parent, who will not permit them to participate 
with him in this necessary, but painful duty. 
The caze there stated is this.—A child does wrong, and an ap- 
prentice strikes him. The parent severely reproves the appren- 
tice, telling him, if his child does wrong to let him know it: and 
if he must be corrected, it shall be done by none but himself, 
Consequently *¢ the apprentice did not cheek him again, when he 
uttered a falsehood, profaned the Sabbath, or took the name of 
the great Jelovah on his unhallowed lips. And he was afraid 
to swear and lie before his father, and thus no one corrected 
his faults.””—If a child is guilty of such Heaven provoking vices 
before apprentices or any other persons, it is doubtless their dy. 
ty to reprove him; and if their course of life be such as to make 
it evident, that they are displeased with his conduct because it jg 
displeasing to God, the reproof will be felt. But supposing it is 
not felt. Must the apprentice proceed to use the rod? By no 
means : his way is open. “Let him tell the parent, and his duty 
is done. If the parent corrects the child, well: if not, the a 
prentice lias nothing more todo. He has discharged his duty to 
the child, to the parent, and to God. No matter whether the 
person in fault be his master’s child or his fellow appreatice, he 
is not ‘ responsible” for his correction ; whether a child or an 
apprentice, the father or the master must bear this responsibility, 
It is what cannot be put upon another : it is an unalienable res. 
porsibility, and he must sustain it. 

The writer asks,—* If his parents had truly loved his soul, 
would they have cared who corrected him for a fault, provided 
they had done it in a gentle manner ?’—I know not how a pa- 
rent can more clearly evince an entire want of love for the sou 
of his child, than by exposing him to correction from every one 
who may be disposed to “ strike him”? for a fault. 

The principle alluded to needs only to be examined in order 
to be condemned. The disorder and cuiaglen which it must ne- 
cessarily create in every household where it gains admittance, 
must be obvious. The children and apprentices correcting, nay, 
** striking”? each other! Is the prohibition of this, “ Mock Ten. 
derness ?” 

Ii is not the child, it is not the apprentice ; but the parent, 
the master who iz hound to rule well his own household: 

In some other articles with the same signature [‘* D. C. C.”] 
there is a principle, to say the least, of doubtful tendency. For 
instance : In a long story entitled ‘* ‘The lest one found,” pub- 
lished Sept. 8th, and 15th, we have the history of a: remarkably 
good little hoy, ‘ who was carried by stealth to a foreign land, at 
the age of 7 years. He becomes reconciled to the thought of 
leaviug his anxious relatives in suspense respecting his fate, just 
that he may have the pleasure of * surprising”? them by a_ future 
return. He acquires as strong an attachment to the monster who 
tore him from his home, as he before had for his own father. He 
obtains an education at a foreign University :—is the idol of all 
his friends :—becomes heir to the fortune of him who beguiled 
him away, and after an absence of 18 years, returns a minister 
of the gospel to his native town. Here he gains the affections 
of the peuple and becomes their pastor. He inquired for his re- 
latives, but can gain no information concerning them, though 
his aunt, whe had sustained the place of a mother to him in his 
childhood, has been a constant attendant on his ministry fora 
whole year. 

Now I beg leave to ask ; Is not this story unnatural and mon- 
strous ? Is it possible for the breast of a child of seven years, to 
contain a passion for surprising his friends strong enough to re- 
concile him to a banishment from them? Is it possible fur a 
good boy to leave his friends year after year in an agonising sus- 
pense, when he has the power of relieving it? thus abusing the 
tenderest feelings of those who love him best? Again, is it pot 
sible for a man to remain a whole year in the same parish with 
a near relative, for whom he is constantly making diligent inqui- 
ry, without finding that relative? If then, this story is a moat 
unnatural one, and the hero of it is rather deserving of censure 
than commendation, let not his character ‘ decked in colors 
not its own’? be presented to our children for imitation. F. 

Remarks.—We readily submit to the above corrections, 8 
far as we are ourselves concerned, of articles which were ad- 
mitted without our usual caution. It is our desire to make our 
* little paper”? altcgether unexceptionable on the ground of mor- 
aland religious principles, and safe as an assistant to the Chris- 
tian parent. We do not always satisfy ourselves , and we cal 
not say that our correspondent has passed his censures without 
cause.— Editors. 
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POETRY. 


From the Centinel. 
SUNSET ON SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 9TH. 


The golden orb of Heaven’s canopy 

Now slowly sinking in the western wave, 
Effulgent in his brightest. panoply, 

Blesses the land which western waters lave. 
~ in the lofty arch new cloud on cloud 

n rich confusion float along the sky, 

Prismatically fri 3 the admiring crowd 

Intensely scan their mighty mejesty. 
Back ! scoffing atheist with thy sophistry, 

Nor teallins dare to imock th’ veers! iM rod 
With arguments of false philosophy ; 











The sun above proclaims, there is a God. 
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